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SOME OPINIONS. 


cammocaie Deserves credit for revealing to the world an artist of unquestionable genius.”—Observer. 





“If the editor succeeds in maintaining so high a level it will stay.”"—New Witness. : 
“Style in the manner, let us say, of Pater or of the writers of the ‘Gypsy’—style, that is, without any matter at all. "_New Age. 


“There is a valuable article on the Munich journal ‘Simplicissimus’ by Mr. Edmund Gosse and a quite beautiful story by 
Katharine Tynan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“That new and deeply interesting quarterly ‘The Gypsy,’ the first number of w hich created a genuine sensation in the literary 
world.” —Daily Sketch. 











No, 2 

With contributions by Richard Middleton, Alan Odle, Eden Phillpotts, 

Arthur Machen, John Gurdon, Albert Rothenstein, Ambrose McEvoy, 

Edmund John, Nina Hamnett, Israel Zangwill, J. D. Beresford, and others. 
READY SHORTLY. 














ESCAPES AND ESCAPADES. 


By Henry Savage. 3/6 net. 


“He is remarkable because he has thoughts and moods of remarkable variety, and a remarkable power of expressing them 
in beautiful language. His temperament—not unlike, we suspect, that of another poet of his name—is the stuff of which before 
now great poets have been made. It is full of passion, ‘of restlessness, of dissatisfaction, of weariness. He desires intensely and 
and is quickly disillusioned. But in every line that he writes, beautiful or absurd, he betrays his power.—The Times. 


“It all really depends on just how wrongheaded Mr. Savage is—‘it’ being our prospect of having a really considerable poet 
in our midst......... I will pontify to the extent of saying that Mr. Savage is almost as good as Heine......... It will be observed that 
this is a rather remarkable volume and that Mr. Savage is rather a remarkable personality—I hope the volume will have a success 
—indeed that is why I have written about it—Ford Madox Hueffer in The Outlook. 


“This fine volume of verse............ He is properly to be classed with the.philosophical poets, that is with Keats; and with 
Tennyson, with the Tennyson who is net trying to be a philosopher.”—Arthur Machen in The Evening News. 


“*Escapes and Escapades’ contains much’ that is exquisitely beautiful.”"—Daily Sketch. 
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AN RIDER—Bookseller, 36 St. Martin’s Court. W.C. 
Best prices given for Modern Literature and all good books. 
Passe Partout Framing a Speciality. 





JOBRNALISTIC & SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES. 
Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months course from any 
date. Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the 
TrianGie Secretariat Orrices, 61 South Molton Street, W. 





‘T YPEWRITING promptly and accurately done. 10d. 
per 


1,000 words. Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Mgsser, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 

25 vols., halfcalf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Baring Gould’s Lives 
of the Saints, 16 vols., £2 2s.; Lanciani’s Wanderings in the 
Roman Campagna, 7s. 6d.; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols, 
6s. 6d. ; Waite’s Secret Tradition in Freemasonary, 2 vols., 16s. ; 
Arthur Symons’ Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; William 
Blake, First Editions, 5s. 6d. each; Aldington’s trans. Golden 
Ass of Apullius, 6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical 
Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, re 28. ; 
Morrisons Painters of Japan 2 vols., £2 10s. ; Chaffer’s Marks 
and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain, 1912, 428. ; Grimm’s, 
Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by Rackham, £2 2s.; Porter's 
Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Walpole’s Letters, large paper, 
16 vols., £7 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 
4s. 6d. ; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 155s., for 6s. 6d. ; Spencer's 
Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University Press, £3 13s. 6d., 
for 32s. ; Willey Convergence in Evolution, 3s., 1911 ; Rivoira’s 
Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s. ; Bumpus Glories of North- 
ern France, 6s. 6d. ; Wickhoff's Roman Art, 18s. ; The Triumphs 
of Petarch, special edition, published, £8 8s., 1906, price, 30s. ; 
Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s.; Worth’s History of 
Devonshire, 3s. 6d., for 1s. 6d.; Finot Problems of the Sexes, 
12s 6d., for 3s. 6d. Will take any good books in exchange for 
above—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 





BOOKS. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, ETC., POST FREE. 


R. ATKINSON, 
97 SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application 


Thomas Thorpe, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possesion of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encum- 
brance. Particulars post free. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 











The City Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, General Manager. 
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THE ROSE. 


I go to see my lass 
When rain falls on the street, 
She whose beauty sweet 

More healing quiet has 
Than green arbours in heat. 








Day long she sits and sews 
With nimble hands, bent head, 
Stitching clothes for bread, 
Poor rain-forbidden rose 
Unblown yet witheréd. 


Hard by her window panes 
No birds sing, but the spool 
Hums o’er silk and wool, 
Unwinding slender skeins, 
Heedless, unpitiful. 


And when I leave my lass 
And join the idle rout 
Whose hard glances flout 
The quiet gaze she has, 
I hear the stones cry out. 
WILFRID THORLEY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 












5 2% HE affairs of the country appear to be 
Remwe taking care of themselves rather nicely. 


KG . av The men at the helm are going on with 

— their jobs, but the talk has died down. 
Certain kinds of people are always with us, how- 
ever, and though we have escaped from Parliament, 
we have not escaped from Lord Haldane and Herbert 





G. Wells, who, for want of something better to do, 
have been doling out prosy opinions in ‘‘ The 
Nation.’”” We have tried to read Haldane, and 
failed utterly to get on with him. Let us hope that 
on their National Register papers both these gentle- 
men will discover to the Government parts and 
capacities of which we have never suspected them, 
and that they will be given work. Herbert G. has 
a good falsetto voice, and he might be employed to 
sing soldiers to sleep. As for Haldane, he could 
push trolleys in a munition factory. We note with 
satisfaction that Herbert G. finds that owing to 
the war the ‘‘ provision’’ he has made for his “ old 
age ’’ has depreciated thirty per cent. 





We take the following from ‘‘ The Times’ :— 


An enumerator, whose district includes about 150 
houses in one of the poorest parts of London, stated that 
as a result of one day’s work he had visited 62 houses and 
issued 292 forms, of which 83 were for men and boys. 
He said :— 

I have met with no refusal whatever. From first to 
last, everybody is only too pleased to give me the informa- 
tion asked for; but they made no secret of their hope 
that the registration will lead to definite action. Naturally, 
most of those I saw were women, but wherever I spoke 
to men I found that the same feeling prevailed. They 
assume that compulsory service—not necessarily military 
service, but certainly war service—will follow, and they 
are not afraid of it. In fact, they openly welcome the 
register because they regard it as only the preliminary 
to a summons from the Government to work for the 
nation, and they will be disappointed if the summons does 
not come. The women are particularly enthusiastic 
about it. 

If the Government send round recruiting agents to 
appeal to men to enlist, the agents will not get a very 
cordial reception, at any rate in the houses I have visited. 
People there tell me they are tired of coaxing, and think 
it is rather contemptible. What they are waiting for, 
they say, are definite orders to do this or that, and as 
soon as they get those orders they will jump to the 
work, whatever it may be. 

They seem to have grasped the idea of registration 
pretty thoroughly. I simply introduce myself as ‘‘ The 
National Register.” They say that they were waiting 
for me, and the ice is broken at once. In fact, several 


people were almost offended because I would not stay to 
have tea with them. 


‘““The Times’’ “ enumerator’? is no doubt a very 
excellent gentleman, but if he will come and have 
tea with us we might inform him that he is entirely 
exceeding his duty in communicating the results of 
his labours to a newspaper, and that we have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that when he says the people are 
enthusiastic about the National Register he is not 
speaking the truth. Perhaps ‘‘ The Times’’ will be 
good enough to publish the name and address of 
this wonderful person. It is among the boasts of 
the Kaiser that he would arm every cat and dog, 
and it should soon be one of the boasts of the 











Harmsworth Press that-the very dogs in the street 
how] for conscription. .As a matter of fact, England 
will not stand for conscription, and all the enumera- 
tors that ever talked twaddle will be unable to bring 
it about. 





.We are not blind to the pretty little plot which 
underlies the cry for conscription. It has been 
observed by Mammon that the working classes of 
this country are getting a more adequate share of 
the good things of life than used to be the case. 
Wages have gone up, the standard of living has 
gone up, and the profits of Capital have decreased. 
If you take the youth of the country and shove it 
willy-nilly into the Army at your own price, you 
strike at the root of the wage-earners’ strength. You 
‘‘discipline’’ him and reduce him to the cheap and 
subservient machine. German labour is cheap because 
every German has been kicked and starved in Ger- 
man barracks and has had his soul well knocked 
out.of him. Even in England the man who has 
served his. country finds that when he leaves the 
Army and wants civilian employment he has to take 
less money than men who have not been soldiers. 
The agitation for tariff reform, though put up as a 
good thing for the democracy, was really a 
capitalistic venture. It failed because Englishmen 
saw through the trick. The agitation for conscrip- 
tion is put up in the name of patriotism, but it really 
emanated from quarters where patriotism is as little 
considered as common honesty. It is a pity that 
any organ of the Press possessed of a sense of its 
duty to the public should, wittingly or unwittingly, 
lend itself to a cunning ruse of this kind. 





It is not to be denied that, if we are to win the 
War, we must have plenty of men, but we deny 
absolutely the suggestion that it is impossible, or 
even difficult, to obtain all the men requisite by the 
voluntary principle. On that principle we have 
already raised armies which greatly exceed in num- 
bers anything that the most rabid conscriptionists 
dreamed of before the War. We retain our freedom, 
and- there is not a single Englishman at the front 
who is not there of his own goodwill. The talk 
of slackers at home is an absolute calumny upon 
the nation. And for ourselves we say that as a 
mere matter of military efficiency it is better that 
there should be ten slackers at home than one 
reluctant man facing the foe. Lord Kitchener knows 
this, and until he tells us that he wants compulsion 
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we shall take it- upon ourselves to do without it. |t 
does not stem to have occurred to Lord Northcliffe 
that there is a limit to the public tolerance. One 
of these days he may find himself roaring for some. 
thing quite different from conscription. 





Mr. Richard le Gallienne resides in America, 
and he has evidently taken the United States to his 
manly bosom. If he is not already a naturalised 
citizen of those States, he should have no difficulty 
in getting his papers. To one of the American 
weeklies he has just contributed a poem called ‘‘ The 
Funeral Torch of Kings,’’ a portion of which runs 
thus :— 

Liberty! born in Greece, in England nursed, 
In France a mother grown, 
At whose wild breasts America did first 
Drink freedom for her own; 
Now. to the lands that reared her far she flings 
The light that once was theirs, 
The light that is the funeral torch of kings, 
Now and forever hers. 
Mr. Henry James, however, evidently does not agree 
with Mr. le Gallienne, and it is highly probable that 
there will still be a little freedom left in England when 
the New York Harbour Statue of liberty, under a picture 
of which Mr. le Gallienne’s poem is printed, has been 
taken down for alterations and repairs. 





The ‘‘Star’’ publishes what it calls a dramatic 
war sketch by Lady Kathleen Hastings. The name 
of Lady Kathleen is not familiar to us, and we have 
no acquaintance with her published works. We repro- 
duce, however, the last lines of her ladyship’s 
dramatic war sketch: — 


Jacques: I am ready. (Enter L, French soldier.) God! 
What uniform is that? 
French Soldier: French, parbleu! 
have brought vou Deliverance! 
Jacques: Deliverance! Oh, my God, Deliverance! 
(Bursts into a shout of maniacal laughter.) 


Cheer, camarade; we 


Some people will be tempted to do likewise. 





The latest thing in poetry is what may be called 
the surprise lyric. We append an example:— 
Is it success to have great wealth 
And all the pleasures it will bring? 
Or is it poverty and health, 
As many sing? 


Is it success to win estates, 
Vast areas of mines and land, 

To have the pow’r to mock and fates; 
Supremely grand; 
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To have a house with all the things 
That luxury and taste desire; 

Treasures to which the richest kings 
May well aspire; 


Has he the great, the true success 
If Love and Fame and Wealth are his— 
Is this the way to Happiness? 





You bet it is. 
A better one runs as follows:— 


I said unto the angel, 

“Tell me thy name, bright wraith, 
That all the world may hear it 

And share thy happy faith.’’ 
He turned sad eyes upon me 

And said—‘‘ My name is Smith.”’ 





It is to the credit of the ‘“‘ Times’’ newspaper 
that it should have published and distributed gratis 
a collection of War Poems from its own columns, 
though some of the poems, notably that by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, are pretty foolish 
reading. Mr. Bridges rounds off his pedestrian 
stanzas with the following admonition :— 

Up, careless, awake! 
Ye peacemakers, Fight! 
England stands for Honour, 
God defend the Right! 
Why is it that the laurel, greener from the brows 
of him who uttered nothing base, has latterly appeared 
to make such a mess of otherwise respectable poets? 
However, the ‘‘ Times’’ War Poems are not by any 
means all doggerel. There is Mr. Kipling’s “ For all 
we have and are,’’ which everybody knows by heart; 
there is the passable ‘‘ King’s Highway,” by Sir 
Henry Newbolt; and better than all there is the late 
Julian Grenfell’s ‘‘ Into Battle.” We can forgive 
the ‘“‘ Times’’ for coming out, inasmuch as it has 
published this fine work. Who that has read the 
following stanzas will forget them? 
In dreary doubtful waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy. starts, 


The horses show him nobler powers; 
O patient eyes, courageous hearts ! 


And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 
And only Joy-of-Battle takes 
Him by the throat, and makes him blind, 


_. Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
-- That it be -not the Destined Will. 


The thundering line of battle stands, 
And in the air Death moans and sings; 

But Day shall clasp him with strong hands, 
And Night shall fold him in soft wings. 


This lyric as a whole must go into Literature, 
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NO BASIS OF UNITY. 


From the Editor of the English Review we have 
lately had a certain amount of captivating open con- 
fession. He has confessed in one of the Harmsworth 
journals that ‘‘ sexual perversion”’—a perversion of 
which, in a literary sense, the English Review has 
not been innocent—does not ‘make men gentle, 
humane or noble.”” And now in the August number 
of his azure shillingsworth he writes these words, and 
puts his name to them: — 

If I were asked if I had never lied, never 
been unfair, unjust, cruel, wrong, stupid or what 
not, I should not like to pretend that I had not; 
had not so erred often, and in many ways. 

The excess of “‘ifs’’ and ‘“‘ nots”. exhibited by 
this brief announcement may, of course,-be overlooked 
in the editor of a publication which claims to- be 
‘* literary,’’ and equally, of course, we are not con- 
cerned with Mr. Harrison’s private digressions from 
the paths of moral rectitude.. He says that he has 
‘so erred often, and in many ways,’’ but obviously 
it is no affair of ours. The only other eminent 
literateur of our own time who rather gloried in 
admissions of this alarming nature was, if we 
remember rightly, for some years editor of one of 
the snippet journals, and he wrote a book in which 
he advised office boys of this great country not to 
charge their employers with .‘‘ tea money” unless 
they had, in fact and deed, had the ‘tea. At the 
same time, and so far as Mr. Harrison is concerned, 
we shall not deny that we consider it to be part of 
our duty to take these confessions of his into account 
when we are called upon to deal with his multifarious 
pronouncements on large public questions. And-we 
take them into account, not as the sheer carpers might 
—that is to say, by placing them to Mr. Harrison’s 
discredit—but by putting them for what they are 
worth to the credit side of our opinion of -him, In 
this same August number of the English Review Mr. 
Austin Harrison has a signed article called-‘* The 
Responsibility of the Press.’’ He says that. about 
the time the Times was beingburnt’ ‘‘ for having 
exposed the omissions and blunders of the ate 
Government,’’ he went to see two editors, one a 
Conservative and one a Liberal, ‘‘ with a view to 
establishing some basis of unity, without which the 
advocation. of national thought and action --is 
obviously impossible.” . Let -us note. with mixed 
feelings what a- childlike person it is who ‘would 
set out to reconcile even: two editors over .a- premise 
which on ‘the face of it-is nothing if not debatable. 
Of course, Mr, Harrison failed in his adventure, 
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‘We simply could not meet,’ said one editor. ‘‘ We 
simply could not meet,’ said the other editor. We 
could have told Mr. Harrison precisely what both 
editors would say before he set out to meddle. The 
journalist in him should have told him that the 
reformer in him was bound to be rebuffed, and, to 
put the matter shortly, it is plain that he should 
have stayed at home. If we did not know him, 
by his own showing, to be a man who will speak 
the truth and shame the devil, we should doubt 
whether he ever undertook such a wild goose chase 
at all, and whether he had not set down for us 
what his two editors would be morally sure to say 
rather than what they did say. Nevertheless, we 
are glad that Mr. Harrison has in mind the possi- 
bility of ‘‘some basis of unity’’ among editors 
which will help in ‘‘the advocation of national 
thought and action.” We venture to assert that 
such a basis of unity is not likely to be achieved 
in England, but the idea pleases us. And now let 
us drag ourselves out of the political treacle pot 
in which Mr. Harrison is so fond of floundering, and 
bring him, on his own point, into less sticky but 
to our mind more important spheres. 

‘* National thought and action’”’ are not alto- 
gether a question of politics. ‘‘ National thought ’”’ 
at any rate has its root in other matters—matters, 
by the way, in which both Mr. Harrison and our- 
selves are deeply concerned, and matters over which, 
in the main, we may be said to be as keenly opposed 
as the aforementioned two editors, ‘‘one a Conserva- 
tive and one a Liberal.’’ We refer, of course, to 
the question of literature. If we had space, we 
might recount the differences between the literary 
outlook of THE ACADEMY and the literary outlook 
of the English Review. We have no desire to flatter 
Mr. Harrison, but we will go the length of suggesting 
that ‘‘a basis of unity ’’ between us might be of 
advantage in ‘‘the advocation”’ of proper national 
thought. Will Mr. Harrison meet us with a view 
to the establishment of such a basis of unity? Could 
we meet Mr. Harrison with such a view? The answer 
from both sides, and especially from our side, is 
‘Certainly not!’’ And why? Mr. Harrison knows 
as well as we know that he would decline to think 
our way. And we know as well as he knows that 
we would rather be hanged, drawn and quartered 
and flung to the Germans than think his way on 
certain vital topics. So there we are. Mr. Harrison 
will go on ‘‘moulding” the national thought in 
directions which we consider to be dubious; and we 
shall go on placarding the literary highways and 





byways with ‘‘ "Ware, Harrison,”” and on occasion 
“Gott strafe the English Review.” Such is life, 
Evil, we suppose, has to exist, and it takes delight 
in existing. But it is there for the sole purpose 
that it may be combated, and it is out of the com- 
bating of evil that the best good usually comes, 
We shall live or perish in this faith, and when 
Mr. Harrison has confessed piecemeal that we are 
entirely right we shall no doubt discover other dug-in 
and concretely entrenched persons against whom we 
may project ourselves with decent fury. 





MARK RUTHERFORD. 


II.—Novets or WoMEN, AND TECHNIQUE. *° 


In ‘‘ Catharine Furze ’’ (1894) we are conscious 
at once of a relaxation in the atmosphere of Ruther- 
ford’s art, as if he had chosen a medium gently 
attuned to the sex that was to be the subject of 
his three further novels. We drop smoothly straight 
into the flux of this charming story. The current 
of provincial life flows idly, openly by, and we 
watch it with interest as keen as Catharine’s as she 
gazed on the Ouse from Eastthorpe bridge. The 
prose seems to rise like an emanation from the soil 
the novel depicts, Rutherford’s native Bedfordshire. 

In developing the truism that mainly it is char- 
acter and not accident that shapes events, the author 
says: ‘‘ There is a providence without the big P. ... 
It appears as instinct prompting us to do this and not 
to do that . . . when we have no consciously rational 
ground for decision, to cleave to this person and 
shun the other... .’’ Of the working of this power, 
Rutherford makes Catharine’s life the active instance, 
her purity being guarded by Intuition till she grew 
to learn that Purity, while keeping the conscience 
tender, gives also to the senses their impressibility and 
ardour. Through her keen susceptibility to beauty, 
Rutherford makes his strong point that, ‘‘ A perfect 
form or a delicate colour are the expression of some- 
thing which is destroyed in us by subjugation to 
the baser desire or meanness, and he who has been 
unjust to man or woman misses the true interpreta- 
tion of a cloud or falling wave.’’ By being true 
to herself, Cartharine saved the infatuated cleric, 
Cardew, and his wife and others much suffering. She 
is so uncompromising and direct that if she were not 
so deliciously real and so strong in imaginative 
passion we might think her merely a concept of the 
author given artistic semblance. Rutherford’s use of 
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well-worn mechanism to forward his plots, the em- 
ployment of asides, and the habit of harking back 
to past events when developing a story seem here so 
in keeping with the antique rural tone of the book 
that we welcome rather than blame such devices. 

In ‘‘Clara Hopgood’’ (1896) we have skilful 
fusion of form and subject. The even tracts of 
crisp transparent prose, with their frugai outlines of 
incident and their firmly poised ideas against lucid 
backgrounds, render admirably the local spirit of 
the story. 

Once more ideals are pushed to their extremes. 
For Catharine, unconventional love was wrong; for 
Madge Hopgood, it is right. With the two narrative 
gems in ‘‘ Miriam’s Schooling ’’ (1890) we have now 
had treated a thorough variety of the phases revealed 
by love and ideals in interplay. Dexterously the 
author lets his philosophy emanate logically from 
his characters. Both Madge, the woman of impulse, 
and Clara, who acts only upon careful judgment, are 
proved right because they are sincere. ‘‘ What we 
believe is not of so much importance as the path 
by which we travel to it.’’ The final philosophy, 
stated by. Baruch Cohen, who has at length won his 
true love-mate by remaining faithful to his aspira- 
tions, is comparatively genial: 

‘‘Do you believe that the good does not neces- 
sarily survive? ’’ asks Clara. 

‘Yes and no; I believe that power every moment, 
so far as our eyes can follow it, is utterly lost... . 
Huge volumes of human energy are apparently 
annihilated.’’ 

“It is very shocking, worse to me than the 
thought of the earthquake or the pestilence.” 

“I said ‘yes and no,’ and there is another 
side. The universe is so wonderful, so intricate, that 
it is impossible to trace the transformation of its 
forces, and when they seem to disappear the dis- 
appearance may be an illusion. Moreover, ‘ waste’ 
is a word which is applicable only to finite resources. 
If the resources are infinite it has no meaning.” 

In the first two books of Mark Rutherford the 
nature of his spiritual experiences imposed on the 
stories their style and structure. Since, in the form 
of terse confessional chapters, they reached their 
audience and communicated their inspiration—a 


vision of lofty solace and subtle beauty that may 
be wrested from life by the meek and sensitive—they 
have admirably succeeded. Yet his fault as a novelist 
is that he is preoccupied unduly with these personal 


experiences and the call to give them repeated ex- 
pression. 


His heroes and heroines, for instance, are 
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equally with Catharine Furze and himself susceptible 
to a mysterious power, restraining or propelling them 
at crises when they are not aware of any conscious 
exercise of their own authority. And the fairy god- 
mothers bobbing up opportunely in the shape of 
the Mrs. Carters and the Mrs. Caffyns are examples 
of a tendency to narrow the minor persons almost, 
it seems, to family groups. 

But in his more impersonal characterisations 
Rutherford is deft without cumbrousness; supreme 
amongst many master-strokes is the exquisite delinea- 
tion of the tirst Mrs. Coleman, who, conventionally 
and domestically perfect, yet enrages a man by her 
chill self-absorption and her prim bird-like “shallow- 
ness. And throughout the books we have a unique 
insight into life, often achieving in statement by 
sheer force of pithy compression the epigram, as: 
‘‘ That hypocrisy which takes a pride in reducing 
the extraordinary to the commonplace.” ‘‘It was 
his own inner being from which he revolted, from 
limitations which are worse than crimes.’’ It is only 
when dealing with the squalid side of London life 
that his observations become extreme, and he dis- 
plays the inability of a Gissing to see in the tenebrous 
realm a single gleam of beauty. 

His actual writing is plain to the point of 
severity. ‘‘ If you write anything you consider par- 
ticularly fine,’’ said his father, ‘‘ strike it out!”’ 
What was left gained a sacrificial beauty. His in- 
frequent descriptions of Nature are pointedly 
individual. 

Spare and primitive as the framework of these 
novels often is, it works swiftly and without jar; 
and the prose, apparently artless, has an edge so 
rigid and keen that it stamps itself on the mind with 
a contact almost metallic. Rutherford excelled in 
expressing himself with clear conciseness, and he 
excelled above all in giving shape to the elusive 
thoughts that throng the consciousness of the spiritu- 
ally reflective. His books have the sense of the 
infinite, in which he traffics so freely. He is con- 
stantly leading us, as it were, to the edge of a 
precipice in thought: with one vivid flash of a 
phrase he throws illumination into the nocturnal 
depths. Though we are often left mainly majesti- 
cally excited or perplexed, with no solution of the 
problem, or at best with a bold intuition instead 
of a truth incontrovertibly reasoned out, we welcome 
contact with so many invigorating ideas. Because 
this sober idealist championed so dauntlessly the 
cause of the obscure and the unrecorded brave, we 
are heartened for the fight that lies before Demo- 
cracy, and our faith is strengthened in the ultimate 
triumph of the moral idea that lies behind the dross 
and clash of our civilisation. 

Oswatp H. Davis. 
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CARBER’S CRUISE. 


An Ironic RuyMe. 
VI. 


No poet yet that I recall has sung 
The rapturous pageant of a dawn at sea 
In such high fashion that his verses wrung 
Tears, idle tears, and compliments from me. 
And I’ll not venture where the great hob-nob: 
Write for my epitaph': ‘‘ He knew his job.”’? 


Sufficient then that morning came before 
The troubled Carber found relief in sleep 
From that mad shuttlecock and battledore 
He’d been indulging in; I’d rather keep 
White rats again as once I did when younger, 
Than one unmetred metaphysic-monger. 


I like white rats, they have endearing ways, 

And in their eyes I seem to catch a glimpse 
Of sunsets glowing red on foggy days; 

Their young, again, are pink like little shrimps. 
Compare them with some universe condenser: 
They smell much less offensively than Spencer. 


Ah, my young days! I don’t regret they’ve gone; 
~The high gods owe a year or two of joy 
For much unhappiness they put upon 
The shoulders of a world-bewildered boy. 
No wonder children go to bed so soon: 
A mother’s instinct bids her fear the moon. 


The moon looked down at me one night and said: 
“You silly youngster, must you go to sleep 
While I go sailing grandly overhead? 
I'am a silver ship and you must keep 
A record of my voyage through the night: 
Sit down, you little idiot, and write! ”’ 


I had to write, of course; I wrote and wrote, 
And when she sought her ghostly solitudes, 

A rabbit looked and laughed and fled remote, 
With white scut bobbing in the autumn woods. 

And then there came a girl or so—ah me! 

What paper has been wasted on a She! 





(1) Cum grano salis atticum. 
Author of “Carber’s Cruise.” 
(2) The newspapers of that time had the habit of chroni- 
eling, paradoxically enough, the ephemeralities of the 
moment under such headings as Sayings of the Day, Wit and 
Wisdom of the Week, etc. From a rare sheet that has 
come down to us we find a certain Lord Howard de Walden 
saying that there could be no finer epitaph for a man than 


that *‘ he knew his job”; and to this probably the author of 


“ Carber’s Cruise"’ was alluding. Had the noble lord known 
his job imagination reels at the thought of what he might 
have done for Letters. As we have already observed, how- 
ever, never in history were so many people the slaves of their 
age. 

Professor James Wallis: England: Decline and Fall. 1956. 


I don’t know much of women—I’m a child 
In such high matters, but repeated shocks 
Have told me why the Lady Lisa smiled, 
And also why she’s ‘‘ older than the rocks.’’' 
In the old days we met in Mitylene 
But now the baggage lives at Hither Green. 


Pan is not dead but looking rather sick; 

He doesn’t like the lady, she has grown 
Sophisticated, and the little stick 

Of greasepaint in her fingers makes him frown. 
Je vous affie, he says, gue plus me plaisent— 
The rest’s in Rabelais*—and you know his ways. 


One has to bear the other types in mind, 
But still it puzzles me, upon my life! 

That I can’t find the key to womankind 
That links Dolores up with Czsar’s wife; 

And so, meantime, lest cynicism call, 

My motto is: Idealise them all! 


There’s nothing like idealising Woman, 
And if Dolores smiles, why, let her smile. 
How should she know she’s something more than 
human— 
And Masefield, too, affirming it the while! 
But all such lovers deeply I esteem: 
You’d better. lose Dolores than your dream. 


As for the strange variety that shrieks 
For that absurd requirement, a vote— 
I know what /Aa¢ is wanting: she ‘‘ that seeks 
Shall find ’’—but it would be as well to note 
That even if you ‘‘ give your life to gain it,” 
You needn’t trouble others to obtain it. 


My dears! they’ve said a lot of bitter things 
About you and about, but I believe 
It’s all a tale of cabbages and kings— 
That orchard episode—; why they should heave 
The apple at your head I fail to see: 
The serpent’s motives most appeal to me. 


And whether where the tree of knowledge grows, 
Or coiled on woody Ida to advise 

Paris concerning Beauty, still he knows 
Much more than I do, who remain unwise, 

And am, moreover less than any clod-- 

When blithe Euterpe-won't return my ned. 





(1) For we that sing and you that love 
Know that which man may, only we 
The rest live under us. 
Swinburne. 
(2) Livre Ill., chapitre XLVI, 
Pantagruel. 
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Ah, there’s the rub! for we who woo the muse, 
Know her inconstant, a capricious queen, 

And yet can’t give her up—so what’s the use 
Of telling lies to Doris or Christine: 

Always the shadow of our lady hovers 

Across the wine and roses of her lovers.' 


Ore gets a little sick of it at times, 
Waiting her pleasure, so we seek distraction, 
But who would not be rather making rhymes 
Than making love! who once knows satisfaction 
In rhyming finds the other pleasures pall: 
There’s not much in it, Doris, after all. 


“So that’s how you regard them! ”’ says Sir Prig; 
‘‘Dear Mr. Benson' would be horrified! ”’ 

No doubt, I answer, but l’m just as big 
A fool as any who’s dissatisfied, 

But manages somehow to jog along 

With bits of faith, and woman, wine and song; 


And (consequently) Mr. Benson’s views, 

Or yours, mon cher, don’t trouble me a jot; 
Wisdom is somewhere in Life’s avenues, 

And Life’s as long as Art—they say it’s not 
Who quote the proverb, but they’re analytic: 
Ars longa . . . was invented by a critic. 


If Wisdom won’t elect to seek me out 
Before the change that no one understands, 
Well, Wisdom better knows what she’s about 
Than I do—my affairs are in her hands, 
And Life too wonderful for me to question, 
In spite of Doris, duns, and indigestion. 


Cavil at this, or say that I’ve no locus 
Standi as you will, or damn my ‘‘I’s,’’ 

You can’t talk to a man whom any crocus 
Knocks silly with its gold, or moralise 





(1) Nor Pierrot, nor Don Juan, my dear. He was, if 
anything, Scaramel—a sort of Scaramel among the caramels, 
30 to speak. He should have died young. But, of course, 
they know what they're doing up. there. Come round to 
lunch on Sunday. = 


Extract from a letter, 1925. 


(2) -. . . that writer whose works were most dear 
to him because in them he seemed always to know so pre- 
cisely what the author would say next, and because he found 
m their fine-spun repetitions a singular repose, a sense of 
security, an earnest. of calm and continuity, as though he 
were reading over again one of those wise copy-books that he 

so loved in boyhood, or were listening to thé sounds made 
om @ piano by some modest, very conscientious young girl 
with a pale red pigtail, practising her scales, very gently, 

7 after hour, next door.” 


A Christmas Garland: Max Beerbohm, 1912. 





over to her. 


his stomach, prodding at the wrigglers with his 
forefinger. 
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About him when he welcomes your attacks, 
Grins at himself, nor fears the wit of Max.! 


What troubles me—as I remarked before— 
Is Carber’s way of getting out of hand; 

The last time I came up with him I swore 
That till | had him safe again on land 

I wouldn’t leave him—if, of course, his fate. 

Permits return—; I'll not anticipate. 


(Unhappy reader of this history, 

Would you have got as far as hereabouts 
But for a human curiosity 

Regarding what will happen?—lI’ve my doubts; 
And if reviewers play the game, they’ll not 
Treat us like Garvice,* and reveal the plot.) 


(To be continued.) 


(1) Max Beerbohm : Imp, essayist and caricaturist. Sir 





Hervert Beerbohm Tree, his brother, an actor, lamenting that 
he had not turned his talents to the stage, is reputed to have 
said of him : 


“Had he not been Diogenes he might have been Alexan- 


der.’’ Sir George Alexander, also an actor of the period, 
found the comparison less odious than the caricature of Sir 
George with which Max retorted. 


Many interesting pen-portraits of this versatile genius 


may be found in the works of the French poet, Paul Verlaine. 
We select the following :— 


“Oh! dis-moi vers quels 
Mornes ou cruels 
Désastres 
Limplacable enfant, 
Preste et relevant 
Ses jupes, 
La rose au chapeau, 
Conduit son troupeau 
De dupes? 
Towry Piper: “ Carber’s Cruise,” unveiled. 1921. 


(2) Charles Garvice: Popular Novelist. Had to write 


his own novels because typists were too interested in his dic- 
tation to do their work properly. 


Editor: C.C. A New Edition. 
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SUSSEX EVENING, 


“Qo! Tadpoles! ’’ 
Mary screamed joyfully, and the two boys ran 
The next minute Philip was lying on 





“Look! See how they don’t like muddy water! 


...T’ve got onel”’ 


Joan got up leisurely from the nest she. had: 


made for herself in the -long grass, and sauntered ~ 
towards the group on the stream bank. Philip. held. 
up the dismal ‘little black lump. ; 


“Ugh!” said Joan. ‘‘ How disgusting! ’’ 


“Why, it’s 


Mary craned over his shoulder. 
dead! ”’ 
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‘* It isn’t! 1 saw its tail move.”’ 

‘‘It is! Put it back and see, then.”’ 

They stooped. In the water the horrid thing 
wriggled away at once. Phil cried, ‘‘ It was sham- 
ming! ’’ and started to catch a handful. Joan, 
calling ‘‘ Mind you don’t fall in!’’ went back to 
her nest. From it she could see little but the clouds, 
and through a grassy cleft the flat green Wild 
Brooks stretching away till the woods and hills ran 
out a purple barrier to catch the river over there. 
The other way the clear line of the Downs cut the 
sky just above the grass-blades. The steep slope of 
the Mount was smudged, as if it was windy where 
the bushes bent sideways, though in the hot river- 
meadows not a breath stirred. If she moved her 
head ever so little, she could see through another 
green loophole the village and church and brown- 
yellow castle, under which the withes were already 
turning colour, just rusted at the tips; and behind 
that the white of the station quarry, with its nestling 
red-brick buildings, a grey corner of the river bridge, 
and clumped trees rising behind it... . She lazily 
stretched. ‘‘Oh, I am so bored,’’ she thought. 

A great splashing sounded from the stream. She 
was sure one of those boys would fall in! But it 
was only Philip beating the water with a stick, to 
see the tadpoles scurry off the yellow mud into deep 
water. He was tired of catching things that shammed 
every time .. . and soon he tired of the stick also. 
His brother was chasing butterflies; Mary had 
returned to her doll. He strolled over to Joan. 

‘I say, what shall we do?”’ 

‘* Don’t ask me!’’ she said. 

She lay flat, and thought rebelliously. She was 
terribly bored. Everything was the same, day after 
day; the same place, hills, Downs, fields, the same 
walks.... Lhe rich sunlight of evening drenched 


the meadows and gilded the trampled grasses and 


delicate reeds. From the Downs, miles away perhaps, 
came the sleepy dzmg-dong of a bell-wether. There! 
She could just see the flock sliding over a spur, tiny, 
like white ants. The cattle were being driven home 
over the railway crossing. Ihe same sheep, the same 
old cows! A meditative fisherman, solitary, perched 
afar like a heron, was one, motionless, with the squat 
tree behind him. Mary’s sharp little voice came to 


her now and them, ‘‘ Don’t, Phil!’ ‘‘ Phil, do go 
away!’’ The clouds, big lumpy ones, lounged across 
the sky. 


A puff of white smoke and a distant whistle 
reminded her of the visitor Daddy said was coming 
to-day, and she half thought of leaving the others 
and going down to the station by hidden paths, from 
which she could spy at the stranger as he came up 
the Croft under the elms. But she couldn’t be 
bothered. .. . Quiet reigned. The boys had gone 
away out of sight, and Mary was doing incompre- 
hensible things with her doll. Really, Mary was 
getting too old now for dolls! . 


It was nearly time to go home. Swallows, 
skimming about the reeds all day, were now dotted 
on the telegraph wires, like notes of music, she 
fancied, Little birds were chirruping in the osiers, 
ready for bed. The smudgy Mount became clearer, 
deep in shadow; the castle walls were golden. Blue 
smoke rose. And at last the London express (the 
children’s clock) roared by, streaming its pinkish 
smoke over the black carriages, and curled away 
beyond Farmer Salter’s fir copse. . . 

She rose. 

““Come along, kids,’’ said she in her best 
manner. 

Phil flung a stone at her. ‘‘ Kids yourself!” 

‘‘ Philip, I shall tell Daddy!”’... 

They all raced up the sloping road to the village, 
past the oozy pond where the cows came down to 
drink in the mornings, and ran into the house, quite 
forgetful of the visitor. He stood, a serious-looking 
young man, on the lawn with their father, backs 
turned. Joan glanced at him, sniffed disdainfully, 
and went silently indoors. She sat down on a bench 
in the dim hall and noisily took off her shoes. 
*‘ Joan! ’’ called her mother from upstairs. She did 
not answer. ‘‘ Joan! I want you.” . A. black- 
bird suddenly shrilled his song from the sentry elm 
at the bottom of the garden. .. . The governess was 
chasing Philip round the gooseberry bushes. 

Presently silence descended on the little house 
while the children undressed. The dusk fell, misting 
the fields, aglint in silver on the criss-cross streams. 
Over all, the Downs, immense, seemed to brood. A 
first light winked down the village... . 

This was the children’s hour. Joan, leaning from 
her window, glimpsed a white figure flitting across 
the lawn to the bushes and back again. She ran 
downstairs and was joined immediately by Mary, 
showing audacious pyjamas. Their father and the 
visitor appeared at the end of the garden from a 
walk, still talking; and two shapes dashed towards 
them. Another hovered and beckoned. A _ ghostly 
Philip called ‘‘ Cooee!’’ from the yew-tree under the 
nursery window; and at once the stillness was broken 
by a fountain of clear shouts from the children as 
they sped by. The father astonishingly leapt in 
mad pursuit, leaving his companion in doubt. He 
peered at the tumultuous whirl of white. Bare feet 
just touching the turf, Joan, provocative in the dark, 
rushed past him, clutching his coat. 

““Catch me!” 

She darted away, and he sprang after her. Fresh 
voices and quick little limbs, they flew. He panted, 
jerking laughter. The open doorway splashed light 
on the gravel path blinding, deepening 
shadows. ... 

“Casest” ... “Coo-ee-ee!" 

Over the Downs a » single star pinned back the 
night’s curtain for one last glimpse of peacotk 
twilight, over the Downs which lay, huge and pro 
tective, dark above the creeping lights of the village, 
silent over the faint cries of the children eddying 
like waves of light about the garden and dusky 
house. 

GERALD MILLER. 
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REVIEWS. 





A PROFESSOR AND POETRY. 


Poetry and National Character. By W. Macneile Dixon, 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. (Cambridge University Press.) 
1s. 6d. net. 

This is the Leslie Stephen lecture which was de- 
livered at Cambridge by Professor Macneile Dixon 
on the 13th of May last. Cambridge is a university 
which rejoices in the possession of a Chair of Eng- 
lish Literature founded and endowed, we believe, by 
one of the famous Harmsworth brothers, and the occu- 
pier of that Chair is no less a personage than Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch, who used to be described in 
the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ as ‘‘ the famous author.’’ So that 
from our point of view, and probably from the point 
of view of the right-thinking scholars of Cambridge, 
the appearance in their midst of a professor from 
Glasgow to talk to them about poetry was not exactly 
a matter for regret. We do not desire to figure 
among those critics of poetry who will have it that 
nothing good for the divinest of the arts can come out 
of universities. On the other hand, we do know that 
if we could catch a poetical genius young and wild 
in the morning and took it upon ourselves to shape 
his courses so that the muses and England might 
have honour by him, we should keep him from univer- 
sity professors even as we would keep a budding 
boxer from tobacco, or a promising silkworm from 
wet lettuce. By their works ye shall know them, and 
we will make here and now what may appear to be 
the sweeping statement that the works of those pro- 
fessors of poetry who still survive among us are in 
effect, and, it might almost seem, by intention, 
eminently unpoetical, and if it comes to that, even 
anti-poetical. Therefore it is that we rejoice humbly 
to gather from this Leslie Stephen lecture that we 
have in its author a professor who really knows 
something about poetry. Glasgow, it is true, is not 
the choicest of places from which to hail, but the 
servants of Apollo are a scattered race, and one 
chances upon them in the most unlikely quarters. 
We shall not attempt to outline the general scheme 
of Professor Dixon’s lecture. That is a constructive 
affair, and perhaps one might almost say a mechani- 
cal affair. Professor Dixon wanted to lecture about 
Poetry, and he has simply taken national character 
as @ sort of peg upon which he might hang sundry 
€xpositions of the faith that is in him with regard to 
Poetry in particular and with regard to letters gener- 





ally though considered from the poetical standpoint 
In its book shape our professor’s lecture occupies 
only a matter of fifty pages, and yet therein is 
packed away more wisdom, more ‘shrewdness, and 
more inspiration than we have come across for many 
a long day. We will quote some passages of Pro- 
fessor Macneile Dixon which illustrate our meaning. 


To protect oneself against false prophets, against intel- 
lectual charlatans, even against clap-trap and fustian, is not 
an easy matter. The intellectual atmosphere is always thick 
with confused ideas, blurred images, incoherent emotions. 
Against a man who stands alone false standards will almost 
certainly prevail. 

There, in a nutshell as it were, we have what 
such sane criticism as is left in England has been 
trying to say, and failing properly to say, any time 
this century. Again:— 


Our universities and learned societies have no more impor- 
tant function than to protect the nation from a belief in the 
second rate, the inferior men, and inferior products. 

Speaking as he was in Cambridge, with the 
Harmsworth Chair of Letters to his credit, Professor 
Dixon was too polite to mention that this function, 
important though it be, is precisely the function which 
our universities and learned societies are a good deal 
too timid and a good deal too self-centred even to 
attempt to exercise. At Oxford and at Cambridge 
our youth will, it is true, be told that he ought to 
see genius in Shakespeare and genius in Milton, and 
genius in Tennyson, and Swinburne, and Shelley, 
and Blake, and Keats, and ‘‘the Brownings ’’—oh 
those excellent Brownings—but where is the professor 
who dare stand up in either of our ancient seats of 
learning and have a cut at the deadly and damnable 
second rate, the inferior men, and inferior products 
which are so thick upon the ground at the present 
moment? Let us not repine, however. Professor 
Dixon tells us that if freedom, to which blessing 
he traces all our English achievement in poetry—if 
freedom means anything it means tolerance. And he 
adds: “If tolerance is to be real we must, for the 
sake .-. . of liberty, put up with every kind of 
disagreeable absurdity, with works manifestly in the 
worst taste, and ridiculous demands upon us to ad- 
mire them, with the persona] vagaries of well-inten- 
tioned but ill-educated persons who force themselves 
upon our attention, and too often succeed in captur- 
ing the public, in degrading its judgment, and con- 
fusing its conscience.’”” The pundits of Oxford and 
Cambridge will heartily acquiesce for their own 
reasons, and for very different reasons we also 
acquiesce. But let it be noted that Professor Dixon 





rounds off the foregoing statement with these words. 
“In praising freedom one should remember that it 
It would be a 
pity to see a Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow in the act 
and process of blushing, but we say that Professor 
Macneile Dixon is a competent professor, and the 
more we hear from him on this subject of poetry, and 
its cognate subjects, the better and stronger shall 


we be. 


does not sanctify all its permits.”’ 





THE GENIAL GRIN, 


Escapes and Escapades. 
Press.) 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Henry Savage is afflicted with the conven- 

He describes Escapes and Esca- 
pades on his title-page as ‘‘ Verses.’’ Everybody 
who is anybody in the small book of verse way now- 
adays does that, and as a general rule everybody is 
more or less right. The perusal of volumes of verse 
over a period of many years has taught us that 
when a poet puts ‘‘ Verses”’ on his title-page he 
knows what he is about, and the ‘‘ Verses’”’ are 
usually bad. There are some bad verses in this 
volume of Mr. Savage, and very bad at that. For 
example : — 


By Henry Savage. (Pomegranate 


tional modesties. 


As I sit down to think, 

And scatter ink, 

Wild cats in all directions fly 

With tails uplifted, I 

Am left alone to charm or otherwise 
Persuade them to return and sit in rows 
The while I try 

Some simple lay—God knows 

When they come slinking back again their eyes 
Are very furtive, and 

They do not love my hesitant command. 


For our own part we should think not. This 
sort of thing may be all very well in books of 
verses, but it is nothing to do with poetry gua poetry. 
We should not be irritated and we should not com- 
plain were it not for the fact that Mr. Savage really 
can give us poetry when he happens to light on it. 
Here is a poem:— 

Lknow in spite of all the strife 
And doubt in which I live, 


That something blesses my tired life : 
' I have some love to give. 


O precious jewel hidden deep 
Beneath the dust and mire! 

Though I go down to endless sleep, 
Though all my life I tire 
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Of what the foolish years bestow, 
With no hope but of rest, 
Yet this remains and this I know, 

Of all my dreams is best. : 
The slips in the foregoing are obvious, and they 
are precisely the slips which we may expect from 
a man who will print rhymes about “‘ sitting down to 
think ’’ and ‘‘ scattering ink’’ choc-a-bloc and cheek. 
by-jowl with the proper article. But the poem is a 
poem, and there are quite half a dozen other pieces 
in the book which are also poems. Therefore we 
may be thankful, and trust that when he next tempts 
fate and the lovers of poetry with ‘‘ Verses,’”’ Mr. 
Savage will have the good sense to distinguish 
between poetical achievement and mere scribbling in 
rhyme. There is too great a tendency among the 
young, and it is to be presumed, innocent poets of our 
day to take themelves comically rather than seri- 
ously. Twenty years ago every versemonger who 
could get himself printed indulged in long hair, a 
sad smile, and an attitude of supreme gravity not 
only towards what he was pleased to call his art but 
toward life in general. Nowadays we have changed 
all that. The hair is shorn. The sad smile has been 
supplanted by the genial grin, and both art and life, 
my dear boy, are a joke. We are probably old- 
fashioned, but we cling to the faith that poetry, at 
any rate, is no joke at all, and when a poet is at 
pains to black his face and make noises on the banjo 
out of a sort of apology for the highness and good- 
ness there happens to be in him we frankly do not 
like him. Poetry is a serious business, quite as serious 
as the War, and quite as serious as Life.. There can 
be no possible wrong in admitting the fact, and the 
writer who tacitly makes light of it offends against 
the muses. Escapes and Escapades is probably 
good enough to survive the handicapping which the 
grim humour of Mr. Savage has bestowed upon it. 
But the father who cuts off the noses of his children 
lest people should imagine he was a proud parent has 

much to answer for. 





Mr. Melrose announces for the autumn a volume 
by Mr. Cyril Campbell on the rebellion in South 
Africa and the campaign against the German Protec- 
torate. Mr. Campbell was wounded while following 
the recent operations in South-West Africa. 





“No. z of the “Gypsy;”the “new literary - and 
attistic quarterly, is in the press and will be ready 
shortly. The Pomegranate Press announces yet 
another quarterly, ‘‘The Music Cover,” the first 
number of which will appear in September. 
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“CAMEOS FROM THE CLASSICS.” 


We can trust to the general sense of the women 
when confronted with the registration forms to fill 
them in with circumspection—Saturday Review. 





In the mind of any journalist there must at this 
hour proceed a continual conflict as to what he ought 
and ought not to say. The question is one for his 
individual mind and judgment—Nation, 





A year has elapsed since the first war issue of 
the Spectator. We have tried elsewhere to say some- 
thing in answer to the question, ‘‘How do we 
stand?”’’ Here we only reply very shortly. If we 
cannot say all is well, we can at any rate say that 
no man whose mind is not blinded by panic or 
prejudice can fail to admit that the position is on 
the whole satisfactory. It is true that we are still 
in peril—S pectator. 





At the end of the first year of the war the 
writer of these words may perhaps be excused a per- 
sonal note in what he writes. Terrible as have been 
the sufferings caused by the war—the agonies of the 
body for those who have fought and fallen wounded, 
and the agonies of the mind for those who have seen 
husbands, fathers, and sons go to their deaths or 
return maimed or ruined in health—the present writer 
cannot feel that sense of overmastering horror which 
the war seems to have inspired in certain minds.— 
Spectator. 





Most men offer conditional forgiveness to those 
who have offended them personally. The condition 
is an apology. There are a few rancid characters 
before whom a man if he humble himself appears 
humiliated, and who will hurt him if they can, but 
they are very rare. Almost all grudges disappear 
before ample apology. Its power is enormous. Nine 
times out of ten we could all disarm the most justly 
offended opponent.—S pectator. 





In the New Age of April 1st the writer (with 
My customary candour, I had almost written ‘‘ the 
blighter ’*) who. owns the patent rights for irrigating 
the pages of that print with ink, actually has the 
temerity to ‘‘ think,” so far as his mental capacity 





permits him to exercise that function, that the world 
will be in for a real bad time after the war, owing 
to widespread destitution, destruction. 


—New Age. 





é beiy’ : dyyeAov Aaxedarpovions Ore THO 
xéieba, tots xetvur phuast weOépevor. 


—Saturday Review. 





Que regio in libris nostri non plena laboris?— 
Saturday Review, 





The contretemps.—Saturday Review. 


“ J'ai fait une croix sur la Belgique.”—Saturday 
Review. 





I note with pleasure the marriage of my old 
friend, M. ‘‘ Louis de Rougemont,’’ whose bliss will 
not, I am sure, be disturbed by an intrusion from 
the mythical family of which he was the admired 
centre somewhere in the ‘‘salwannas’’ of Central 
Australia.—N ation. 





In Judges I. 19 we read: ‘“‘ And the Lord was 
with Judah, and he drave out the inhabitants of the 
mountain; but could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley, because they had chariots of iron.” If 
we substitute ‘“‘heavy artillery’? for ‘ 
iron ”’ 


chariots of 
we have the present situation in, I was, going 
to say, a nut-shell, but I would not seem to jest, 
even involuntarily, on so serious a subject—Lord 
Winchelsea in the Times. 





Our congratulations and thanks are due to our 
readers for their steadfastness in supporting the New 
Age. It must be a great trial at times to spend six- 
pence on a disagreeable duty.—New Age. 





People do not now buy books to read only but 
books to keep; works, not of luxury, but of utility 
and necessity; and thus something good is likely 
to come of the war—New Age. 





The funniest incident of the war was the spectacle 
of the members of the London Stock Exchange cast- 
ing the Daily Mail to the flames. Lord Northcliffe 
must have chuckled inwardly. —T7.P.’s Weekly. 
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IVAN MESTROVIC. 


The acclamations, attacks, and _ vindications 


aroused by the genius of Ivan Mestrovic were 
inevitable, inasmuch as Mestrovic has something to 
say. No doubt the adherents: of New Art are 
extremely amused that an exhibition of the work of 
a sculptor who has learned from their experiments 
should be given under gloomy official auspices at 
South Kensington. Their amusement, however, is 
not altogether timely, for Mestrovic says right out 
something which New Art has been unable to express. 
Since the latter part of the fifteenth century 
European art has been directed almost entirely by 
a desire for beauty gua beauty. The inspiration of 
religion, whereby a man stated the exhaltations of 
his faith and, because he happened at the same time 
to be an able craftsman, created images of beauty, 
was finally crushed under the heel of neo-classicism. 
In our own times the corruptions resulting from this 
transition are well known and occasionally deplored. 
We have become so aloof from the inspiration which 
built and decorated our cathedrals, our eyes have 
become so accustomed to smooth surfaces and mean- 
ingless regularities, and our minds so occupied with 
psychological labyrinths, that to be suddenly con- 
fronted with the work of an artist like Mestrovic is 
to experience a severe shock. He is actuated by those 
elemental emotions which inspired the finest work 
of the Christian era, and it is only after a realisation 
of the changes wrought in us during the passage of 
time that we are able properly to examine his statues. 
It has been remarked with truth that the history 
of Christian Europe is the history of wars with the 
Turks. We see in the career of that remarkable man, 
7Eneas Sylvius, the culmination of the Turkish ques- 
tion as it affected Europe. When so eminent an 
historian and poet was elected Pope he was hailed 
by all who desired the head of the Church should 
preside also over culture. But Pius II. disappointed 
the cultured world, for he set aside his humanism 
as being of small importance in comparison with 
the spiritual and temporal menace of Turkish in- 
vasions. He died after a short pontificate, worn 
out by his ceaseless and unsuccessful efforts to induce 
European princes to drop their private quarrels and 
to combine against that Turkish invasion which later 
ravaged Eastern Europe and created political pro- 
blems which still agitate us. Mestrovic’s work brings 
us into focus with spiritual and national struggles 
we have preferred to forget. For him, as it once 
was for us, the Crescent is the symbol of the 
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annihilation of religion and the art which religion 
inspires. We in this country have never had the 


immediate tragedies of Serbia, but our loss of interest - 


in such tragedies was contemporaneous with our loss 
of spiritual inspiration wherewith to create and 
invigorate our art. 

The new Art has been violently praised and 
cursed as all protests are bound to be. It is well 
to protest against the evil traditions which encompass 
us. But to protest by means of technical diversions 
alone, without recapturing the inmost vision, is use. 
less. The bourgeois are enraged to no purpose, the 
sensationalists are pleased, and the general effect is 
inevitably one of dancing upon air. The importance 
of Mestrovic is that he has solved before our weary 
eyes the problem of recapturing visions hitherto lost 
to us. The strength and sincerity of his work are 
such that to admire his ‘‘ Deposition from the Cross” 
merely as a piece of composition and wood carving 
is blasphemy. For if the Crucifixion never happened, 
this carving of Mestrovic’s would be simply grotesque 
and absurd. The bourgeois will be enraged by the 
‘Deposition from the Cross,” as well as by the 
‘* Annunciation,’’ not merely because the carvings are 
fashioned in a manner for which the Renaissance is 
not responsible, but because the bourgeois does not 
believe in the authenticity of religious facts. 

H. G. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Visions of the Dusk. By Fenton Johnson. (Published by the 
author, 130, West 134th Street, New York.) 
Poetry and National Character. By W. Macneile Dixon: 
(Cambridge Univ. Press.) 1s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 

Paul Quentin. By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock.) 6s. 

Herndale’s Heir. By E. Everett-Green. (Stanley Paul.) 6s. 

Gentlemen of the Sea. By Paul Trent. (Ward, Lock.) 6s. 

Sylvia's Marriage. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie.) 6s. 

Edwards. By Barry Pain. (Werner Laurie.) 1s. net. 

The Love of Navarre. By Margaret Peterson. (Melrose.) 15. 
net. 

Taras Bulba. By Nikolai Gogol. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co.) 1s. net. 

WAR AND GENERAL. 

King of Kulturia. By W. Hugh Higginbottom. 
Scott Pub. Co.) 1s. net. 

The War and After. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen.) 15 
net. 

A Handbook of the Ateso Language. By the Ven. Archdeacom 
A. L. Kitching, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) 2s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Common Prayer in the Malay Language. 
(S.P.C.K.) 1s. 6d. 

Un Commento a Giobbo. Di Giuliano di Eclana. (Pontificio 
Istituts Biblico, Roma.) 

The Pupils’ Class-Book of English History. By Ed. J. S. Lay. 
(Macmillan.) 8d. 


(Walter 


PAMPHLETS. 
The New Leviathan. By Alexander Gray. (Methuen.) 6d. net. 
Meteorological Observations. By T. W. Backhouse, F.R.AS. 
(Hills : Sunderland.) 





We shall be obliged if publishers will kindly note our new address: 
8 & 9 St. James's Market, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
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All branches of His Majesty’s Army specially catered 
for 


COMPLETE OFFICER’S 
SERVICE OUTFIT 
£50 








H. F. LENNARD, Civil and Military Outfitter, 


23 and 24 CHARING CROSS, WHITEHALL, S.W. 
3 DOORS FROM COX & CO. Tel. CITY 5908. ——— 
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Saunders Petrol Saver 


Will give increase in power and 
increase the mileage 15% to 25% 


Acts as a perfect brake on hills. 








Money returned if not satisfied 
after 14 days trial. 


C. P. PRESTON Co., Dept. D., 
112 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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A First Rate Life of Napoleon: for Schools 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL > 
His Rise, Decline, and Fall 
By M. M. O’YHARA 


A Study of peculiar Topical Interest in the Centenary Year of Waterloo. 








A New and Important Work on Russia. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 


RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
By LEO WEINER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University, 





with an Introduction by 
SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. 


“Of all the books written on Russia and the soul of her people during these latter 
days this goes deepest and reveals most......... Altogether a very important book.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


MODERN CITY PLANNING 
AND MAINTENANCE 


By FRANK KOESTER 


Illustrated with 150 photographs and 75 designs. 








CHOOSING KIT 


A Practical Guide to Officers’ Outfits. 
By the Author of “Choosing Kit” in Lanp AND WATER. 


This volume will save an officer both time and expense. “An exceptionally useful 
little book.” —Belfast Northern Whig. 





The Latest Spy Revelations 


THE RED SECRETS OF THE 
HOHENZOLLERNS 


By Dr. ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES! 
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Author of “ The Secrets of the German War Office.” 
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constitute a romance as thrilling as any novelist ever dared weave. 
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